MARK TWAIN

and HucMebeny Finn to be at times barred by librarians in
whom zeal exceeds imagination. These qualities in the heroes,
however, only conform to the general quality of realism which
characterizes Tom Sawyer throughout. To a delicate taste, the
book may seem occasionally overloaded with matters brought
in at moments when no necessity in the narrative calls for
them. The boyish superstitions, delectable as they are in them-
selves, may seem to lug Tom Sawyer to the documentary side
of the line which divides documents from works of art. Nor
can the murder about which the story is built up be said
to dominate it very thoroughly. The story moves forward
in something the same manner as did the plays of the seven-
ties, with exits and entrances not always motivated. And yet
a taste so delicate as to resent these defects of structure would
probably not appreciate the flexibility of the narrative, its
easy, casual gait, its broad sweep, its variety of substance.
Mark Twain drives with careless, sagging reins, but he holds
the general direction. Most of his readers remember certain
episodes, particularly the white-washing of the fence and the
appearance of the boys at their own funeral, rather than the
story as a whole. The plot of Tom Sawyer means considerably
less than the characters. A hundred incidents beside those here
chosen would have served as well; the characters are each of
them unique. Certain of them come directly or indirectly
from the life, notably the vagabond Huckleberry Finn and
Aunt Polly and Becky Thatcher, the Gang, and Tom Sawyer
himself, who, though compounded of numerous elements,
essentially reproduces the youthful figure of his creator. Such
a mixture of rich humor and serious observation had never
before been devoted to the study of a boy in fiction. Mark
Twain smiles constantly at the absurd in Tom's character, but
he does not laugh Tom into insignificance or lecture him into
the semblance of a puppet. Boys of Tom's age can follow
his fortunes without discomfort or boredom. At the same
time, there are overtones which most juvenile fiction entirely
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